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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Letters of John Ball, 1832-1833 

The letters which follow have been selected for publication 
from a somewhat larger number recently entrusted to me by the 
daughter of the writer, Miss Lucy Ball of Grandville, Michigan. 
Although they present no information which will add materi- 
ally to our knowledge of the Wyeth Oregon expedition, the in- 
terest which attaches to that enterprise seems to render it worth 
while to make accessible to students the contemporary details 
concerning it set forth in these letters, written by a shrewd and 
educated participant. 

John Ball was a native of Hebron, New Hampshire, born in 
November, 1794. His ancestors were of substantial New Eng- 
land stock, rich in character, although not unduly endowed with 
worldly goods. Rigidly puritan in their outlook upon life (it is 
related that for venturing to laugh on Sunday John Ball was 
reproved by an uncle with the warning: "For this I will bear 
testimony against you on the day of judgment"), their extreme 
religious views produced in our subject such a revulsion of feel- 
ing that through life he was an opponent of orthodoxy. In due 
time he entered Dartmouth college, from which, notwithstand- 
ing much financial stringency, he graduated in 1820. Appar- 
ently he had inherited a fondness for travel, a disposition which 
he found means to gratify even during his struggling under- 
graduate years. After graduation he made his home at Lan- 
singburgh, New York, where the study and practice of law, to 
which he devoted himself, was interrupted by occasional jour- 
neys to distant points and finally, by a domestic tragedy which 
thrust upon him the administration of a sister's manufacturing 
establishment. 

Close neighbor of the Ball family in Hebron was the Ordway 
family. To his ancestral acres Sergeant John Ordway returned, 
following the conclusion of the famous expedition of Lewis and 
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Clark in 1806, and the tales of wild adventure in savage lands 
he brought to quiet Hebron township found in the young 
lad, John Ball, an eager auditor. It is the daughter's impres- 
sion that this influence of Sergeant Ordway upon her father in 
his early youth was primarily responsible for his participation, 
a quarter of a century later, in the Wyeth expedition. Thus 
another link is suggested connecting this enterprise with the 
earlier and more noted one of Lewis and Clark. 

Ball himself relates, in his manuscript autobiography written 
in old age, that having been relieved of the necessity of caring 
for his sister's business by reason of the admission of a part- 
ner into the firm, he determined, having worked hard all his 
life thus far, to take a little recreation. Accordingly he ap- 
plied to Nathaniel Wyeth, of whose plans for a trading venture 
to Oregon he had learned, for permission to join the expedition. 
It was given, and in the spring of 1832 Ball met the other mem- 
bers of the party at Baltimore, and from here continued with 
the expedition until its dissolution at Fort Vancouver. 

For the purpose of the present publication it would seem to be 
unnecessary to go into an account of Wyeth 's expedition. The 
fortunes of John Ball, after its dissolution, are worth noting, 
however. Stranded at Fort Vancouver, he first gained employ- 
ment at his early occupation as schoolmaster, being engaged by 
Dr. Mcloughlin to tutor his son and the other boys around the 
fort. The next spring (1833) he began the task of subduing a 
farm in the Willamette valley; thus, he became probably the 
first school teacher and one of the first farmers (outside the 
employ of the Hudson's Bay company's employees) in Oregon. 
In the autumn he abandoned this project and shipped for home 
by way of San Francisco, the Sandwich islands, and Cape Horn. 
After numerous hardships and interesting adventures he finally 
reached Hampton Boads in the summer of 1834, having made 
the last leg of the journey on the ship Boxer, coming home from 
the Brazil station under the command of Lieutenant David G. 
Farragut. Ball's later life was passed in Michigan, to which 
state he came in 1836. He became a prominent citizen of the 
Grand river valley, and the finest park in western Michigan (at 
Grand Rapids) today bears his name. 

M. M. Quaife 
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Lexington, Missouri State Ap. 29th 1832 
My Dear Friend, 

I arrived at this place this day, it is about 100 miles on the 
river above Franklin We left St. Louis on board a Steam Boat, 
but got but 6 or 8 miles above Jefferson when we came to a place 
in the river, where there could be found but 3 feet watter, our 
boat drawing 6. After waiting a day or two for a chanel to 
form I with some of my company quit the boat & have walked 
on for 5 days through woods, mud, creeks, & over praries, in 
rain & shine, all interesting. Now, to go back to Baltimore. 
After waiting there some time a Cap' Wyeth of Cambridge 
Mass. arrived from Boston by water with 21 men bound to the 
Columbia river. I had communicated with him while at N. Y. 
& upon seeing him resolved to join his company, it being a mu- 
tual concern called the "Pacific Trading Co." M r Wyeth fur- 
nishes the capital, & we go to establish a trade by water it being 
now carried on from this state to the mountains, designing to 
divert it to the ocean, believing it will be more profitable than 
even this. Houses in Boston & N. Y. have engaged to supply 
goods & make shipments to any amount required. But, sir, you 
know to see nature & learn from her, will satisfy me, alone. 
how you would laugh to see my companions & my self of a 
evening encamped in a tent eating supper with a jack knife, we 
are truly a hetrogenious set Capt. an active, business man, as 
great philosopher as ever I met with, all learned by his own ob- 
servation he goes ahead in every thing, a good hunter, will 
mend a gun or waggon or any thing else with a Jack Knife He 
has a brother with him who is surgeon. & physi" to the Co. who 
has had the first opportunity for an education, but the Cap' told 
me frankly, he had no judgment at all, still he appears a toler- 
able botinist & a very clever fellow. 1 Most of the balance of the 
company are a hardy, rough illiterate set of fellows, mostly 
from or rather natives of N. H. still all very well. 

We came 60 miles on a rail road : then 160 on foot over the 
Alegany mountains, encamped in tents every night, tho ' rather 
cold & our fare coarse, I felt no serious inconvenience. 60 miles 

i This was Jacob Wyeth, eldest brother of Nathaniel, a man of fifty-three years 
at this time. On his return from the expedition (which he abandoned before it had 
reached Oregon) Wyeth settled in the lead-mine region of northwestern Illinois, 
where the remainder of his life was passed. 
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from Brownsville on the Monongahela to Pittsburgh, then 1000 
miles by steam boat down the Ohio & 200 up to St. Louis, then 
300 to this place by see & land As to towns I can give you but 
little information except in this quarter. Lexington is a[s] 
large say a[s] Batestown 6 years old, and there are Fredom in 
Jackson & Liberty in Clay Counties about 50 miles above, these 
Co" are frontier. The Mormonites in Jackson Co. This open 
part of the State is considerably settled being exclent land most- 
ly prarie, & setled mostly from nigh Ken. Ten. & Va, many slaves. 
I walked yesterday 30 miles over a prarie, & altho' somewhat 
roling, it has an appearance of vastness like the Ocean the river 
botoms are wooded, as also the hills extending some few miles 
back, the bottoms are scirted by lime stone bluffs, then broken 
for a few miles as I said. There is much cotton wood on the 
river banks & islands & the moment new ones are formed it 
springs up like grass, & you may determine the age of the islands 
by the groth. the cotton wood you are probably aware is a kind 
of popular. There is a rich field for botany, vegitation begining 
to put out fairly, tho' not as forward as I expected, the season 
they say is late, the grass on the praries is from 6 to 12 inc. 
high, but where it has been burned over as most of it is not thick, 
still fine herds of 100 hed grazing. Still there is not a good 
supply of good water, nor should I think from the countinance 
of people that it was very healthy. 

There has no subject interested me more, than geology, 2 com- 
mencing at Baltimore, the primitive forms a low range for some 
miles back, & on the rail road the strata & alternations are plain- 
ly seen. The transision among which is the Breccia of which 
the pillars in the capitol are formed, the Blue ridge is first gra- 
wake, then the extensive valey in which is the Shandoak of lime 
stone, then the hundred ridges of the Alegany for more than a 
hundred miles & on our rout almost entirely of the grawakes. 
Just before you reach the highest ridge a few miles west of the 
commencement of the National road you will find coal, bitumi- 
nous, above & below it, is a light gray sand stone, I suppose 3 
grawake. the coal is found in the deep valies of the Allegany 
high on the banks of the Monongahela & upper parts of the 

2 After his return to the United States Ball wrote for Silliman's journal an article 
on the geography and geology of the region he had traversed. 
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Ohio, then sinks, till it disappears under the bed before you 

reach Cincinati & the country is covered with shell lime stones, 

but the coal again appears on the Missouri below the place 

where I now am, tho' the strata is not so thick as at Pittsburgh, 

being there 6 or 8 f & here 1 y 2 . the praries are a black much. 

The bed of the river a quick sand & mixed with soil, the water 

the colour of well creamed coffee, when you drink & shut your 

mouth you feel the grit, but thus it eternally flows at 5 knots per 

hour. Now we are to fit out, forthwith, for good, obtain 40 or 

50 horses to carry our good & ourselves a part of the time, & 

launch off on to a prarie on the south of the river, that ends at 

the mountains, the distance is reconed from 1 to 2000 miles by 

the hunters, but doubtless much exagerated. They here know 

more of the mountains & Santa Fee than N. Y. & N. England. 

Say there is danger without System & care but little with them. 

Our party goes with one of 60 of a M r Sublette, a well known 

trader to the head waters of the Louis [Lewis] river, he is the 

best guide in the country. 

I will write to you or some one else & let you know if there is 

any way that I can receive news from you & in fact the world 

for I have heard nothing from E. of the mountains since I crost 

them. And I cannot endure the thought that I am not to hear 

from you & others for years. But be assured that is the only 

subject that disturbes me at all in my undertaking, receive my 

warmest love & give the same especialy to your family, and also 

to all who enquire. 

Your friend 

D r T. C. Brinsmade John Ball 

A John Ball To D r Brinsmade Reed May 22. 1832 Lexington, 

Missouri 

Addressed D r T. C. Brinsmade Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

Liberty, Missouri, May 1 st 1832 
Dear Brother, 

15 miles more, would carry me fairly beyond civilization, for 
it is but that distance to the bounds of this State. Here we 
finally fit out for the Columbia, & expect to be on our way in a 
very few days. I say we, not recollecting that I have not in- 
formed you of my plans. At one time I expected a large num- 
ber of persons to go for the purpose of making a settlement, but 
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it proved to be a plan started by a set of men or rather an indi- 
vidual in Boston who has not as yet made his plans hear. A 
M r Wyeth of Cambridge Mass. formed the plan of going out 
with a company for the purpose of trade or at least to explore 
the country & see if a settlement could be made & business car- 
ried on to advantage. Ho puts in the necessary capitol for the 
commencement, & men in Boston & New York have engaged to 
send goods & ships around Cape Horn to any extent necessary, 
& bring back such cargoes as we may collect. Fur is the usual 
article of trade, but could we find a market, Salmon can be 
caught in immense quantities, also lumber made for the Sand- 
wich islands or any other place where there should be a demand 
in the Pacific ocean. 22 men came on with M r Wyeth by water 
from Boston to Baltimore, where 4 others joined them & 2 since, 
so that we have now 28 at least one half of them natives of N. H. 
It is a partnership, and the Company called the "Pacific Trad- 
ing Co. ' ' and intend to go into any business that may present a 
fair prospect, & make a settlement if best. 

My dear friends, be not surprised when I tell you I have no 
very peculiar feeling on account of the distance I am from you, 
for thought, you know, do'nt mind that, and it will be the same 
probably when twice the distance, if I can get that far. Still 
you cannot overrate my desire to have your company to see all 
the interesting objects on my rout. This is a very fine country, 
& I have walked within a week 152 miles, we having left St. 
Louis in a Steam Boat, but came to a part of the Missouri where 
there was but 3 feet water & while they were lightning & getting 
along we have come on. I walked yesterday 35 miles without 
fatigue, so you see I am becoming used to this kind of work. We 
are however to have horses to carry our goods & to ride at least 
a part of the way. In a few miles, we enter on a prarie that 
extends to the mountains. I have already been many miles on 
praries of the roling kind, being extensive swells with occasion- 
ally a run of water. The grass is a foot high, but does not at 
first spring up thick from the burnt ground. Many cattle & 
horses, oxen $10. horses $30. a head, the soil very furtile, still 
their crops of corn were cut off by the frost last year, peach 
killed last winter, & the ground actually frose last night but no 
damage done. There is no doubt the weather is more changable 
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here than with you & the extreem greater. Some winters cattle 
live finely, in others they die. West of the mountains they say 
the climate is better, we will see, & if so it will be of no small 
consideration. I will write again a[nd] let you know if there is 
any way that letters would probably reach me, for I am by no 
means ready to make up my mind not to hear from you again 
for a long time. Understand I do not know but I may be back 
soon, at any rate rather expect to see you all again. And should 
I not may you not be any less happy on account of my absence. 
Nathaniel what is your health, I am thinking this journey would 
suit you, they say the hunters are never sick, & their food so 
simple that when they meet with any accident, they soon re- 
cover. The danger of our rout is not thought great, still con- 
stant care is required, and we are to have the company of a M r 
Sublette with sixty men to the waters of the Louis river, where 
he has a traping company, he understands the country better 
than any other man, having often been to the mountains & to 
Santa Fee. There are not less than 5 or 600 men starting at 
this time for the mountains, where the trade is constantly car- 
ried on from this state, but none of them go to the Pacific, & we 
think if we could furnish them from that sourse it will be better, 
the distance not being half so great, and the grand range of the 
rocky mountains being the great fur country especially for the 
beaver. But gain you are aware is not my only inducement, it 
is to see & learn. As to fatigue & privation I have no serious 
apprehensions I have already slept on the floor with my port- 
manto for a pillow, on the deck of a steam boat, in tent on 
straw, eaten once twice & three times a day, have felt no incon- 
venience as yet & was never better in spirits &c. still it will 
doubtless be harder I shall as often as possible let you know 
how I fare. I wrote to father & mother from St Louis, give 
them my best love & all others, Lewis I will look you out a 
farm, and a good likely young indian husband for you Mary 
Oh Sarah while in Baltimore who should I meet but Parker I 
tell you, we had a warm shaking of hands, his wife was there & 
I was introduced to her & found her as fine a woman as I have 
lat[e]ly seen, she is rather thin & appears of a lively turn, 
they had been to Philadelphia to see her father who was sick, 
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but better. I saw them but a little while & they went off home 
on the rail road, I could not call to see them. 

Now you see I have quit the law & oil cloth business, & think 
I shall never regret the same. About the matters at Lansing- 
burgh I do not know that Mrs. Ferrin, or any of you, ought to 
be very unhappy, it is all in the course of human events, and 
according to human nature. I thought best thus for to express 
my feelings. My love & good will again, good by, hoping to 

enjoy This Tour 

(your brother & Uncle 

John Ball 

No 1 st from John Ball Liberty Missouri May 1 st 1832 

Addressed : M r Nathaniel Ball Junior, Hebron, N. H. 

13 th July 1832 
Dear father & mother, 

with joy I write to you, that you may know that I am alive & 
well. We arrived at the place where I now am 3 on the 8 th inst, 
which is on the western side of the rock mountains on a branch 
of the north fork of Lewis' river. We are in a valley 6 or 8 miles 
wide with mountains covered with snow on both sides, still the 
weather very fine & good feed for our horses. Sometimes a 
frost at night. Here they come from the states to trade with 
the Indians & those that hunt beaver, no other fur is worth car- 
rying so far, bring traps alms & ahminition, beads & other triin- 
kets, and all sorts of groceries, flower rice &c. flower & rice 
$1.50 pr. pound, sugar, coffee ea. $2. all in proportion. A few 
yards of scarlet cloth, string of beads & paper of vermilion, awl, 
& fishook will buy a horse. The indians have many. It is known 
before hand where the traders are to come & the indians & hunt- 
ers assemble, there are in this place within five miles Seven or 
8 thousand horses & mules, & one or two thousand whites & 
indians. But in a few weeks they will scatter to the four winds 
of heaven, buffalow & other wild animals resume their pasture, 
for understand the whole country for a thousand miles is one 
pasture with only trees on the streams & a few pine & fir scat- 
ered on the mountains, grass of many kinds & good feed, but no 

a Pierre 'a Hole, since known as Teton 's Basin. It is a valley about thirty miles 
long and several miles in width in eastern Idaho. 
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herds grass or clover, all over the praires in bunches is a shrub 
from 1 to 4 feet high called wild sage, it tastes & resembles 
wormwood, it is some in the way in traveling, the grass is thin 
among it, but good on the flats a[nd] moist places. The indians 
that are here belong still lower to the west, they are a fine race 
of men, perfectly honest in all respects, they say, & we feel a[s] 
safe from injury or loss, as I should in my old native neighbour- 
hood, they come up to trade & hunt buffalow which are plenty 
here but are not in their country 400 miles below, and they now 
supply the whole camp with dried buffalow, for they are drive [n] 
off some miles by the assembly here. the[y] dress in skins well 
dressed like deer skins you see, in different ways, generally a 
kind of trowsers & frock with well dressed buffalow robe such 
as you see to throw over their shoulders, side on &c. But many 
are in cloth for they will purchase any old clothing and a blan- 
ket instead of a robe. Our only food is the dried meat, eat it as 
it is, or boil it, fat & lean together into a kind of stew, very good 
food, as for their flower &c. I dispence with it, tho ' some appear 
much to hanker for the leaks & onions, but till we got here had 
fresh buffalow in abundance, it is about the same as beef, be- 
coming at this season very fat & good, there are also deer, elks, 
& antelope & here baar & a kind of wild sheap, also small game. 
Well my dear parents, I know nothing how it is with you or 
any of those I have left behind. Heaven grant that it may be 
well with all. And when shall I hear from you? that I can not 
tell tho hope to before time has produced great changes. The 
only direction I can give about writing to me is to direct to (John 
Ball of the Pacific Trading Company, to the care of Messrs. 
Tucker & Williams Boston) please pay postage to Boston, they 
are to forward by shipping. And mother, if it would be any 
particular gratification to send a course pare of socks or two 
or course pair of pantaloons, they would forward them if put 
up in a box (mind put in tobaccow or something to preserve 
them against moths. But be sure understand I do not ask them 
for I am well provided for in the usual way, have now on buffa- 
low mockesons instead of socks & shoes & find them good. We 
leave here in a few days for the ocean, have now accomplished 
about two thirds of our journey from the settlements, have 
passed all danger from the natives as is firmly believed ; we are 
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with those now that I would trust any length & shall go thro' 
their country probably travel with them. Where buffalow grow 
scarce salmon become very plenty, so we fear not for want of 
good food. To be sure it is not fanny's table, but when it is all 
that can be had it is just as well. I assure you I care little about 
it, then there is so much that is new & interesting, what we shall 
go about I cannot say precisely, but we can trade, farm, hunt, 
fish &c, and I will of course let you hear from me as often as 
possible & may soon return. I send back by a trading company 
with whom we came out. These people call the distance we have 
come over from the settlements fifteen hundred miles, I can 
think it hardly so far, tho' it is a long journey, we were just 
eight weeks on the way, rode some, & walked some, each had 
the care of one or two pack horses packed with goods. At light 
was the cry of up up from the commander of the band, some- 
times travel 8 or 10 miles before breakfast, but usually eat & 
harnaced at five, off stop at 10 or 11. fo[r] 1 or 2 hours then till 
towards night, let the horses have a small range but always 
stake them within our camp at night, the camp a square, with 
the tents around the sides, we had about 80 men & from 250 to 
300 horses & mules & marched in two lines. We have a tent that 
we sometimes pitch, but oftener than otherwise my bed has been 
a buffalow skin on the ground & small pack under my head, my 
oald cloak with the cape thrown over my head around me & a 
blanket over my feet & the heavens above, & never have I slept 
better, no cold, nor that dul head ake of feather beds the trav- 
eling most of the way like going through an open field tho 3 or 
4 the last days it was up & down mountains & places you would 
not think a horse with a pack could go, but I was often tired, 
but stood it as well as any of my companions. We saw no in- 
dians except some night [nigh] the settlements till we came here, 
but they were supposed to sometimes be about to steal, and one 
night they fired some guns & arrows on the camp, to friten the 
horses & stole eleven & were off, we supposed them the Black 
feet, friends neither to whites or blacks. I intend to write to 
some others but may not be able to as have much to do. give my 
love to all, how is W m & his folks, Nath 1 & his all our sisters & 
theirs, give my special love to all, I would like to be with you 
well a few days, tho' I do not realise the distance at which I am 
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from you, still I do not give up hopes of seeing you all again, 

but of course know the uncertainty. Do not dear parents feel 

uneasy about me, but happy while life lasts. I shall write to 

Lansingburgh hope they are doing well & are happy, I did all 

the good there I thought myself capable & know not how much 

harm I fear some, still all their matters will go on well enough. 

It seems odd thus [to] be be shut out from the rest of the world, 

but then I am rid of its broils, political & every other kind, so 

there is a gain. There will be new lords & new laws before I 

hear from the busy world again, may all go well. Now dear 

father & Mother as I lay on a buffalow in the bright sun & write 

to you at ten o'clock in the morning, it is nigh one with you so 

far I am to the west, but reccollect 'tis the same bright sun 

shines on you and on your unworthy son 

John Ball 

To Father & Mother Ball dated July 13 1832 Mail'd, 5 Oct. 

Addressed : M r Nathaniel Ball Hebron N. H. 

Oh Dear Brother, 

For an opportunity to converse with you instead of this sub- 
stitute, still this is better than no way of communication. How 
is your health &c. I trust better, & how Sarah & the children 
give them my warmest love. I can not see you at present, but 
feel myself I shall notwithstanding all sad forbodings. I am 
provoked to think that I can [not] hear from you by letter soon- 
er, But direct to me as one of the "Pacific Trading Co." To 
the care of Tucker & Williams, Boston, & they will probably 
before long have a chance to send by sea, & thro' them I will 
send, home to you any thing interesting, they have now a trunk 
of mine to forward on. Do'nt work to hard at your haying or 
Sarah at her dary & wool, but be moderate in all things. To tell 
you something of the country I have passed thro' The State 
of Missouri is settled to its very border & a very fine country it 
is, there ends white population entirely, but the country con- 
tinues good for 100 miles, except hardly a supply of timber. 
We went off from the Missouri river on the South & crossed 
the Kansas river at the indian village about a hundred miles 
from its mouth then across to the river Platte at the grand 
island. The soil grows poorer & poorer till here the grass does 
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not grow large enough to burn, nor did I see any prarie burnt 
west of this. It is all the way hilly or what is called rolling 
land, but little stony, that mostly lime stone. Here I first came 
to the trial (no trial at all) of eating beef & mutton witho[ut] 
any thing but salt no salt now and that is nothing. We found no 
game till we came to the fork of the Platte, then Buffalow in 
plenty, they are almost the sole food of this region, tho' we 
killed elk, deer & antelope. The Platte from 1 to 3 miles wide, 
shallow & rappid & muddy, the bottoms or entervails as wide 
on each side, & excelent pasture, but the sandy broken plane 
beyond is thinly covered with grass & weeds, no water except 
the showers of heaven. There are many plants usually seen in 
cultivated lands, hay weed nettles, Summer savery, pepper 
mint on the streams, Southern wood, and spread from this to 
the Columbia is a shrub called wild sage from 1 to 4 ft high a[nd] 
resembles wormwood. It is very troublesome to the traveler, 
growing in bunches all over the ground. Traveled up the Platte 
to the forks crossed the South one & continued up the N. one 
to a great distance. You can judge little of any of this country 
by maps, & nothing of the mountains. Country very similar till 
we reach the Black Hills, which is barely [?] a rocky hilly coun- 
try not remarkable, below them there is no wood even on the 
river, used buffalow dung instead does very well when dried, 
try your cow dung from the pasture a year old. The bottoms 
are strewed with their bones, & I saw one herd that extended 
along the river 15 miles, believe me, there were probably ten 
thousand of them, then perhaps we would hardly see one for a 
day or two they have one open pasture here of a thousand miles 
square Another singularity in this country, it seldom rains, 
'twill thunder & blow neither dew, nor rain, the river does not 
apperantly increase in size, all to be accounted for I think from 
the dry gravelly soil for an immence extent. This N. branch 
comes from the S. West in the mountains, & when we got to the 
mountains we took a branch called the Sweetwater coming from 
the W. — (Oh we often meet with spots encrusted with salt along 
the N. branch of the Piatt) Now we had come to the granite 
mountains, still they only rise occasionally out of the sandy 
plane, and the Rocky mountains themselves one of this discrip- 
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tion. But that plane is so high that the tops of the mountains 
are constantly covered with snow, tho' I have seen none so prom- 
inent as the White mountains. I think [some are] 15,000 feet 
above the ocean for by an experiment I find the place where I 
am 8500. The whole is a steep plane to the Mississippi for the 
water runs 5 miles an hour. The Sweetwater rises in the same 
cluster with the yellow stone & a hundred or two [miles] S. E. 
from the Sourses of the Missouri. And when we had gained its 
sourse what water do you think we came on to ! The Colorado 
that falls into the gulph of California & traveled across the uper 
branches of that stream more than a hundred miles, then came 
to the waters of the Columbia about 5 days before we reached 
this place. These mountain regions have a climate of their own, 
this morning there was a frost, in the middle of the day by ex- 
periment Summer heat at the same time as I write out of doors, 
my head is Saluted by a slight hail shower. Flowers, herbs, & 
fruit grow & flourish amidst the snows. "We stoped not till we 
reached this place, been here a week, feel much rested & never 
weller. The journey was rather hard. Mr Sublette the man 
who commanded the concern & who has spent 8 years in the 
business, dashes ahead through the icy streams to his shoulders 
nor minds any thing about it, of course all for love. "What will 
be hereafter I do not know but we have refited purchased 
horses of the Indians till we have two each, & shall not have to 
pack half, shall go on & explore the country & see what busi- 
ness can be done. We are probably here not far from the 
bounds of Mexico, but the hunters and traders are the lords of 
the soil on these mountains from the center of Mexico to the 
pole, tho ' many streams & valies even they do not yet know. 

Please give my love to all. I have written to father & mother 
& would to others but I cannot. I think as often of my old home 
as tho' nigher, in fact it seems not far, nor is very far. Be happy 
my dear brother till I again see you & I will be more particular. 

Your Brother 
Nath 1 Ball John Ball 

15. July 1832 

No. 2 dated 15 July 1832. maild 1832 
Addressed : M r Nath 1 Ball Junior Hebron Newhampshire 
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Fort Vancouver, Jan y 1 st 1833. 
My Dear Brinsmade, 

Would that this anniversary of our parting could bring meet- 
ing, that I might again press your hand and wish you happiness. 
Or could I know your present wellf are and that of your family 
and my other Lansingburgh acquaintances, and the transac- 
tions of the past year, it would be a newyears treat indeed. Has 
peace and good fortune attended you[r] path, or have the fates 
frowned on my friend? Have those about you been prosperous 
and happy, or has some dire catastrophy befallen your vil- 
lage? No. I will presume that you are all, at least as joyous 
as usual on this first day of the year. My first thought this 
morning was, that you had already exchanged your good wishes, 
for you must recollect that your longitude gives you more than 
three hours the start of us on the Columbia. When you receive 
this, please wish all a happy newyear and years for me. And 
since I can know nothing about you and yours, permit me on this 
day to say something about myself. 

We stoped at the place where I last wrote you, in the moun- 
tains, till the 24 th July, during which time a skirmish took place 
between the whites and friendly Indians and a party of the 
Black feet Indians. It lasted the most part of a day, the Black 
feet having fortified themselves in some timber nigh a creek. 
We were about a mile distant during the action, being pro- 
hibited by our immediate Captain from joining, so I took no 
other part, than to assist in taking care of the wounded and 
guarding our own camp. The result was that the whites & their 
friends retreated at approach of night with 7 killed or mortally 
wounded and as many Indians, the enemy, they supposed de- 
molished, there probably not being more than fifty of them, tho' 
but ten scalps were taken and 32 horses killed, the whole ap- 
peared to me a needless and rash affray, for the Blackfeet 
wished to avoid the engagement.* Twelve of our party (the 
rest chusing to return or to trap in the mountains,) started on 
our journey in company with 40 trapers, first 40 or 50 miles S. 

•* A somewhat fuller account of this battle is given in John B. Wyeth, Oregon; 
or, A short history of a long journey from the Atlantic ocean to the region of the 
Pacific, oy land (Cambridge, Mass., 1833). 
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across the Lewis river, then S. W. 300 miles along the head 
waters of creeks falling into that river from the S. then we 
came to streems runing in the opposite direction, and parted 
company with the trappers, and pursued for a general course 
N. W. say 400 miles, a part of the time on and a part off the 
Lewis river, we reached the Columbia at Fort Wallawala, nine 
miles south of its mouth. Here we left our horses and took a 
boat of the Hudson Bay Companys for this place, where we ar- 
rived the last of October, having been much delayed by living 
in company with trappers, and pursuing the same business our- 
selves. From here five of us took an Indian canoe and went 
down the river to Fort George (Astoria) and the Ocean. You 
may well suppose I felt some interest in reaching the end of my 
journey and seeing the immence Pacific. 

Where we crossed Lewis river the first part of our journey, 
I first met with volcanic rock resting on coarse pudding stones. 
Soon after with hills & mountains of no great elevation of lime 
stone. But soon found that most of the rocks presented a burnt 
appearance, not unlike an oven burnt brickiln, the strata being 
displaced by being melted down. In one place saw marble & 
mica slate not burnt, in another a ruged track of burnt gran- 
ite, the quartz particles being vitrified and transparent, also 
scattered extensively, volcanic glass. At one place on the Lewis 
river lower down the basalt of 30 feet thickness rests on sand, 
and towards the mouth of that river there are high ridges, 
called the blue mountains of the same rock In short within 300 
miles of the ocean I saw no other kind of rock, except in a very 
few instances sand stone underlaying the same, it often presents 
a regularity of form equal to the Giants Casaway From 100 to 
150 miles from the co[a]st is a range of high & regular peaks, 
so high as always to be clothed with snow, extending at enter- 
vals for a great distance N. & S. of which are mounts Hood St 
Hellens. Above the tide water of the Columbia & as you ap- 
proach the co[a]st you find abrupt ragged volcanic mountains, 
not however of great elivation. One immence prarie, extends 
from the mountains, with the exception of scattering trees mostly 
of the pines gums on the mountains, to the falls of the Columbia 
Along the streams are willows & often rank grass, elsewhere 
a thin crop of grass or shrubery, the soil generally very barren. 
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At the falls commences a scattering groth of oak, & at tide water 
a thick growth of lofty trees of different kinds, still there are 
many praries till you get nigh the coast, where the growth of 
vegitables of all kinds is enormous. 

We passed a great distance through what is called the Snake 
Country, the inhabitants of which do not appear as well as those 
we saw in the mountains, hunt the buffalo some (tho that animal 
does not range below the American falls) [live] on Salmon, 
which they dry, & much on roots of different kinds. In this 
quarter & on the Columbia below they live on fish principally, 
on the Wallamette (Multnomah) on camas & wappatoo. Divi- 
ded into many small tribes and are not given to warfare. 

This is the general dapot of the Hudson Bay Company, this 
side of the mountains, here arrives & departs an express once 
a year for Hudson's Bay & Montreal, and a ship annually ar- 
rives from England, they have also 3 smaller vessels trading 
on the co[a]st & supplying 2 or 3 posts they have on the co[a]st 
to the N. they have also a number of posts above and far to the 
N, inland, in short have extended their business (traping 
& trading for furs) from California to the pole. You are aware 
of the long standing of that company & its great wealth, their 
opperations corrspond to their ability. It is 7 years since they 
commenced here on a plane, and having found it very expensive 
supplying the great number they employ from England or else 
where, they have gone quite extensively into agricultural pur- 
suits, have raised the past year many hundred bushels of wheat 
barley peas, Indian corn, potatoes & garden vegitables, have 
planted fruit trees among the rest the vine & peach, have 300 or 
400 head of cattle sheap & hogs, & horses, which they get from 
the Indians. This pursuit appears to prosper well in their 
hands, tho' commenced by them with difficulty. 

Fort Vancouver February 23 d 1833 
Dear Father & Mother, 

Every thing else gave me not so many unpleasant feelings on 
resolving on coming to this country as the distance it would 
place me from you. And now I often sigh to see you, and to 
breathe again the pure air, and look out on the rugged moun- 
tains, where I was born and nurtered by your kind hands. And 
I still trust that I shall again see you my parents, and my native 
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land. It is a new situation, for now I cannot even hear from you 
to know if you are well and happy. 

Believing that you still feel that interest in me that is usual 
to parents, and that you have always manifested towards me, I 
will now inform me [you] of my welfare. My health has been 
uniformly good ever since I saw you 15 months ago, and never 
better than now. I wrote from the mountains, & hope my let- 
ters were received, and that this will be also. I continued my 
journey across the country, leaving the place where I wrote the 
last of July & arrived at this place the last of October. After- 
wards went to the ocean, 100 miles below this place, then re- 
turned here, where, I have remained since in comfortable quar- 
ters, teaching a few boys, enjoying all the usual aceomidations 
of house and good living. This is a post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, a company which extends its trade for furrs from 
Canada to this place, and they have here extensive farming 
opperations, raise wheat, corn, peas, potatos, and most vege- 
tables usually cultivated in gardens, have a number of head of 
cattle, and dairy of course, hogs & sheap. I have been very 
civilly treated by them, tho' possessed of no introductory let- 
ters, or any thing to recommend me, but the most shabby ap- 
pearance, destitute of every thing, for little can be brought 
under any usual circumstances across such an extent of wilder- 
ness country. And now, father, I am going at the trade you 
taught me, but as I think in a country better than you selected, 
that is more comforts can be obtained with less labor, more 
healthy it cannot be, but perhaps I am too fast, you know your 
changable weather brings on colds & those colds consumptions. 
Here for three years past some have had the fever & ague, tho 
never known, even within the recollection of the natives before, 
it is otherwise thought one of the healthiest regions in the world. 
T shall have to begin farming with few tools and accomodations. 
But mind you my farm is cleared and I have the choice out of a 
tract as large as the state of Newhampshire except what is oc- 
cupied by seven farmers who commenced last year. I am going 
onto the Multnomah nigh the mouth of which is this post. Shall 
settle in the neighbourhood of those already there. I have this 
week returned from looking out a place, find the soil good and 
most of it prarie, still timber in abundance for fencing building 
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fires &c & well dispersed over the country, white oaks often 
grow on the planes like an orchard, and groves of firs & other 
timber the same kind of fir that you have groes here to a great 
hight & three or four feet thro' answering for all the uses to 
which you put the white pine, there is another tree called the red 
fir, the timber of which is like the yellow pine, immencely large. 
The grand advantage here is the climate, for there is so little 
winter that I found the cattle horses & hogs on the Multnomah 
fat, tho none of them had been fed a straw this winter. In fact 
I have not seen a flake of snow to lay on the ground a moment, 
& hail but in one instance which lay one or 2 inches deep for one 
day. Much rain in December, & in January so cold that the 
Columbia froze over, but the Multnomah did not. some trees 
are now in bloom and in favourable spots the fresh grass has 
grown six inches. The Indians have horses which they sell at 8 
dollars but cattle are still scarce, there being none this side of 
California except what have sprung from a bull & seven cows 
brought there seven years ago if I am rightly informed. Any 
thing can be raised here that can with you, and many that can- 
not. Many kinds of fruit trees have been introduced which suc- 
ceed well. But recollect that I am not in possession of these 
things myself, but have hopes to be after a while from the gen- 
erous conduct of those who are their owners. 

I have seen the Country, the discription of which from John 
Ordway so much interested you, when he returned from his tour 
with Lewis & Clark. The natives with their flattened heads are 
nearly the same, tho' a residence of some white people in their 
neighbourhood for more than 20 years has doubtless had its 
effect, they have exchanged their skin dresses, to considerable 
extent for cloth. They wear nothing on their feet, but wear a 
kind of apron &.blanket or skin, some however have adopted the 
dress of the whites. They are not warlike people in this quar- 
ter, tho' sometimes individuals are killed, but payment of some 
valuable articles are said to satisfy his friends. The practice of 
the whites is to chastise any aggression severely, thinking for 
mutual benefit. They live on whatever is nighest at hand & 
easiest obtained, nor do they lay up full stores for the future, 
still they do not wholly neglect it, drying salmon & roots. On 
the Multnomah they live almost entirely on roots principally 
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Camas & Wappatoo, but they prefer the potato or any of the 
food of the whites when they can get it, so they may eventually 
turn .to cultivation. Be under no apprehensions on account of 
them for with common prudence no difficulty is to be feared [&] 
besides [the]y are fond of having the whites come a[mong] 
them. I hope hereafter to let you know more about them & other 
things in this country 

In the first place receive for yourselves my warmest love & 
gratitude, hoping that when you receive this you will be well 
& happy & also that I shall again thus see you. Give my love to 
those first of your household, to Nath 1 & folks, to Sister Colby, 
and how does she get along in her state of widowhood is her son 
Calvin with her on her farm ? I hope before this she has given 
to him much of her care, love to, Brother Ladd & children, Sis- 
ter Brooks & husband & children, how are they all in health &c. 
to Sister Ferrin & folks also, how much I wish to see them all, 
or at least to know their condition. Tell them I could not write 
to all, but all may to me, and you may consider the information 
in this as for all. My love also to the aged in particular, are they 
still all alive? And in short to all whom I knew in my native 
place. Those mountains & vallies are beautiful, but not less so 
are those, where now dwells your 

Grateful Son 

John Ball 
From J. Ball, to his Father Fort Vancouver Feb. 23. 1833. 
Addressed : M r Nathaniel Ball Hebron, Newhampshire 



